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THE ARCHITECTURAL LEAGUE EXHIBITION. 

HE fifth annual exhibition of 
the Architectural League of 
New York opened at Ortgie's 
Fifth Avenue Galleries on 
December 24th and closed 
on January nth. While not 
in all respects as good as the 
very successful exhibition of 
last year, its educational in- 
fluence has, perhaps, been 
even greater. People are only gradually waking up to 
the fact that the League's exhibitions are among the 
most important artistic events of the year. If they con- 
tinue to be managed with the same ability as has, in 
general, been shown up to this, they cannot fail to 
have a great effect on the future of American archi- 
tecture. Among 
the more ambi- 
tious drawings in 
the present exhi- 
bition are several 
designs for the 
new Protestant 
Episcopal Cathe- 
dral of St. John 
the Divine. Of 
these, the most 
striking is that 
shown by Messrs. 
Carrere & Hast- 
ings, a huge pile 
in the Italian style, 
with bell-towers 
modelled on the 
Venetian Cam- 
panile and well- 
proportioned cen- 
tral dome. An- 
other interesting 
problem has been 
furnished by the 
League competi- 
tion 6 in designs for 
the entrance to 
the proposed 
World's Fair 
building. This 
has brought out 
a considerable 
number of de- 
signs, of which but 
five have been 
thought worthy, 
by the hanging 
committee, of a 
place on the walls. 
The gold medal 
of the League has 
been awarded to 
Mr. Julius Harder 

for a triumphal arch ornamented with sculpture and 
flanked on either side by a tall column. Mr. Claude 
F. Bragdon has obtained the silver medal with a de- 
sign for an arcade with a large central arch and 
smaller arches to right and left. Neither these nor 
the other designs exhibited are noticeable for originality. 
A very remarkable showing is made of designs for large 
hotels and office buildings. One of the best of the for- 
mer class is by Mr. H. B. Kirby, and shows a structure 
of the French Renaissance period with finely disposed 
masses and a picturesque sky-line of mansards and con- 
ical-roofed turrets. A " Country House," by Mr. C. P. 
Mott, makes a similar use of large roof areas broken by 
dormers and turrets, but the feeling on balance of 
line and mass, though not absent, is much less ap- 
parent in this design than in Mr. Kirby's. A " Coun- 
try House at Dublin, N. H.," by Longfellow, Alden & 
Harlen, offers an unpretentious, home-like front of 



two stories in the Elizabethan style, relieved by a pro- 
jecting bay over the main entrance. A " Country 
House, at Lawrence, L. I.," by Messrs. Thayer & Rob- 
inson, looks much more like a great caravansery built in 
between the ruins of a mediaeval fortress. The abuse of 
the hipped roof is carried to an extreme in Mr. William 
B. Bigelow's design for a " Hotel at Harriman, Tenn." 
A " Corner of an Apartment House in New York," 
built between converging streets, shows a very sensible 
use of dressed stone and brick, the stone basement be- 
ing ornamented with well-disposed string courses, 
round-arched windows alternating with a combination of 
square and circular windows, and at the corner a heavily 
consoled balcony overhanging a marble fountain. This 
design is by Mr. W. C. Hazlett. A group of three city 
houses by Messrs. Berg & Clark is very intelligently 
composed to present the appearance of a French Renais- 
sance chateau. A centre mass with a square project- 
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OLD ENGLISH FURNITURE. BOOK-CASE WITH INLAID WORK. BY SHERATON. 



ments are a pair of antique branched candlesticks 
placed to right and left. A door with fan-light and with 
side-lights set with bull's-eyes, in the same frame of 
drawings, makes a good appearance. A " Parlor in Old 
Fort House, Manchester-by-the-Sea, Mass.," is a bold 
treatment of an interesting problem. The parlor is entered 
from a smaller irregularly shaped hall at a higher eleva- 
tion. It is finished in dark wood, apparently walnut, 
with a rather broad ceiling moulding of the same. The 
paper is bouquet-patterned on a light ground. Chintz 
of a similar pattern is used for curtains and for furniture 
coverings, strongly contrasting with the dark wood- 
work. The effect would be rather too striking were it 
not for the vista into the hall, which is panelled in white 
wood and painted tapestry, by its light tones harmoniz- 
ing with the chintz and wall-paper of the parlor, and 
reducing the dark wood-work of the latter room to a 
subordinate place in the general scheme. By the same 

d e signer, Mr. 
Arthur Little, 
Boston, is a draw- 
ing of a brick man- 
tel with wrought- 
iron clamps and a 
large niche over- 
head for a monu- 
mental flower- 
vase; and a 
" Chimney in a 
Private Office," in 
tw r o tones of white, 
with an over-man- 
tel of niches al- 
ternating with 
oblong panels 
painted with land- 
scape subjects. A 
deep cornice, of a 
single convex 
moulding, is dec- 
orated with fes- 
toons of beads in 
black. The wall- 
paper in this room 
is of a large flow- 
ered pattern, dull 
pinkish tones pre- 
dominating. The 
room looks alto- 
gether too cosey 
and home-like for 
an office. A room 
with coffered ceil- 
ing and over-man- 
tel in one large 
panel ornamented 
with arabesques in 
relief has an as- 
pect of solid com- 
fort and a certain 
large and simple 
elegance that does 
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ing bay culminates in a handsome dormer window with 
twisted pilasters and Gothic finials. To right and left 
are elaborately ornamented round towers with conical 
roofs. The doors, and, by consequence, the stoops are 
unsymmetrically placed, giving a certain individuality to 
each of the three- houses, while the general balance is 
not at all disturbed. 

Among the drawings of interiors we noticed with 
pleasure a number in which the designers had set them- 
selves the task of adapting the forms of the Colonial 
period to present requirements. Some " Details from 
the Simsbury Free Library," by Mr. M. H. Hapgood, 
Hartford, Conn., show an elegantly proportioned though 
simple mantel-piece with rectangular panels painted 
white, and, around the fireplace, a border of pale blue 
tiles. A low wainscot, also painted white, rises on either 
side in graceful elliptical curves nearly to the level of the 
shelf. Above the shelf is a window, and the only orna- 



credit to the designers, Messrs. Little & O'Connor. 

The collection of decorative objects and designs is not 
nearly so good as at last year's exhibition. It is all very 
well to obtain from dealers in bric-a-brac and from private 
owners a few curious old cabinets and some squares of 
ancient embroidery and brocades, but what the public 
expects of the League is to be shown what our own de- 
signers and workers are doing. We know that it is not 
always easy to induce artists and manufacturers to run 
the risks of damage and of adverse criticism inseparable 
from a public exhibition ; nevertheless, it is the duty of the 
League to find means of overcoming their repugnance. 
Progress is not possible without full and open discus- 
sion. That of the League itself is mainly due to its ex- 
hibitions ; and there should not be much difficulty in 
convincing our best decorative artists that it would pay 
them to send their best works. Too large a share of 
the decorative designs in the present exhibition is be- 
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neath criticism. We feel certain that a little more 
energy on the part of the Loan Committee would have 
resulted in a much more interesting show. Some artis- 
tic wrought-iron work, exhibited by Mr. J. Williams, is 
almost the only finished work exhibited that merits high 
praise. His wrought-iron stand and fire-dogs, an ink- 
stand with rose-buds and leaves and a grille decorated 
with rosettes are in the best style of his art. A *' Decora- 
, tive Panel for Mantel," by Mr. Frederick Marshall, gives 
promise of better work to come. The group of two 
figures on a sunny terrace, one leaning over the low wall 
handing a dish of fruit to the other seated in front, may 
not mean much, but it is pleasant in color and its lines 
are well arranged. A decorative panel in plaster, in 
which a lot of little figures are engaged in ship-building, 
is worthy of notice. It is by Mr. J. M. Rhind. Mr. 
F. S. Lamb's and Mrs. Ella Condee Lamb's designs for 
mural painting and for stained glass ; Mr. Henry O. 
Walker's " Gift-Bearer" — a charming little study from 
the nude ; some faience ornaments by Mr. Charles 
Volkmar, and an embroidered portiere by The Associ- 
ated Artists prove that we are not without competent 
decorators. Roger Riordan. 



A MODERN NE W YORK DINING-ROOM. 



The handsome dining-room which we illustrate on 
the opposite page is in reality carried out in the most 
costly woods and with a profusion of carving which only 
a very rich man could afford ; but it offers many sugges- 
tions, both in plan and details, of which people with 
lighter purses may avail themselves. The wood-work 
may be stained cherry instead of rosewood. It may be 
confined to the dado, parts of the mantel and cupboards, 
the doors and window-frames, and the ceiling beams. 
The panels of the ceiling, instead of carved wood, may 
be plaster wrought with a more delicate relief and tinted 
terra-cotta color. The moulding next the plaster should 
be gilt, and the face of the beams should be stencilled in 
gold and dark green. The frame-work only of the mantel 
needs be in wood. The niches may be in colored plaster, 
and a band of ornamental terra-cotta or, preferably, of 
glazed faience, may be inserted instead of the carved 
part. The heavy supporting pilasters, with their Byzan- 
tine capitals, may also be replaced by faience, such as 
are made at the Menlo Park ceramic works, with good 
effect, harmonizing excellently with the glass or pottery 
tiles of the fireplace. There should, however, be a 
change of color, and the pilasters and cross-band may be 
in two or three tones of dark red ; the tiles in various 
blues and blue greens. The large metal hinges of the 
cupboards will be in stamped copper ; the windows 
above them filled with a geometrical pattern in stained 
glass, turquoise blue predominating. The wall may be 
hung with dark green jute plush. In the carpet red 
should be the principal color. Instead of the large pic- 
ture which occupies so much of the wall space in our 
drawing, the light buffet might be carried one or two 
styles higher, lessening pyramidally and supporting the 
handsomer pieces of plate and, china which will be very 
well set off by the dark plush background. The sides of 
the lower part of the buffet should then be enclosed to 
form additional cupboards. Instead of the present 



wooden cornice, a slightly deeper frieze in tinted plaster 
should run around the room. The portieres and window- 
hangings should be in dull reds, patterned with dull 
blues and greens. The chandelier, like all the metal 
work, will look best of copper, with shades of uranium 
glass. We would suggest for the frieze a Romanesque 
scroll in light relief ; for the ceiling panels cartouches 
with arabesques at either end. A further saving may be 
made by stencilling this ornament on the plaster instead 
of making it in relief. The colors should be dull olive 
heightened with gold on the terra-cotta ground. A good 




DECORATIVE MOTIVE. 



choice of bric-a-brac for display pieces would include 
some examples of the new metallic lustre wares of Eng- 
lish make, which very successfully imitate the valuable 
old Hispa no-Moresque faiences. 



A COSEY LITTLE COTTAGE. 



One of the most interesting examples of a small 
dwelling house that combines convenience with a cer- 
tain amount of artistic effect is the new cottage built 
for Charles Barnard at Stamford, Conn. The building 
is nearly square, measuring 25x33 feet, with an over- 
hanging roof that covers a piazza, which is 8 feet 
wide and is placed on the south side. The corner posts 
are only 16 feet high, which gives 9 feet for the first 
story and 6 feet for the upright portion of the upper 
story. The upper rooms all show the slope of the roof, 
but the ceilings at the walls are sufficiently high 
to give all the head-room required. So far the 



building is entirely plain and, of course, very in- 
expensive. To give an artistic character to the 
house all the windows on the west (or street side), 
and the south and north sides are very large, and 
are composed of a single sheet of fine quality of Bel- 
gium glass. None of these windows open, and to give 
air to the house each window is provided with a tran- 
som. The windows on the west side measure 5x4 
feet, and the others are a few inches smaller. The 
front door, on the south side, is a " Dutch door," the 
upper half being filled with stained glass. On the. 
second floor a large dormer extends over the piazza 
The window is 11x5 f eet > an< 3 has three large pieces 
of glass and three transoms. On the west side is a 
" loggia" or covered balcony, with French windows, 
the hipped roof forming a hood over the balcony. To 
increase the effect of massiveness the house is placed 
close to the ground and the two chimneys are made 
very large and heavy, while the piazza posts are solid 
pieces of timber, measuring 8x8 inches. 

The roof and upper story are shingled and stained 
dark red and yellow, with very dark olive trimmings, 
while the lower story is clapboarded and painted a 
light yellow. The interior is laid out with the utmost 
simplicity and with as few partitions as possible. The 
lower story is practically only one room. The front 
door opens directly into the main room of the house, 
and the stairway ascends from the centre of the same 
room. This room measures 12^x33 ^ eet > including 
an archway that opens into a "cosey corner." The 
chimney, 6 feet wide, occupies the centre of the 
western half of the house, there being wide arches on 
either side- of the chimney breast. The dining-room is 
on the north of the chimney, curtains on either side 
of the latter separating it from the parlor. 

Upstairs there are three chambers and a library that 
extends over the piazza, having a window on the south 
side 1 1 feet wide. Between two of the chambers is a 
small bath-room. All the rooms are perfectly plain, 
the artistic effects being obtained by the use of simple 
colors. The woodwork throughout the house is 
painted in pale yellow, or about the color of old ivory. 
The parlor is papered with pale yellow cartridge paper, 
with a yellow gold ceiling, and the curtains are in 
another shade of yellow. The cosey corner is papered 
with very dark blue cartridge paper on the walls and a 
brilliant yellow in arabesque patterns on the ceiling, the 
ceiling color being carried down on each of the walls 
to a distance of three feet. The dining-room is in 
Pompeian red, with an indistinct figure in a different 
shade. The library is in plush Pompeian red cartridge 
paper, with very pale yellow ceiling in a Japanese 
paper. The chambers }are all papered in small pat- 
terns, the paper covering both walls and ceilings. All 
the transoms over the windows on both floors are in 
solid masses of color, the effect being obtained by 
glazing with whole pieces of opalescent glass. The 
glass was selected at the factory with the greatest 
care, and the effects obtained are produced by the 
mingling of two or more colors in one piece of glass. 
No leaded design is used, and the effects are due 
simply to the mass of mingled colors. Each window 
is thus a suggestive bit of color ^harmonizing with the 
wall colors, the transoms in the parlor being in shades 




DESIGN FOR PIANO FRONT DECORATION. TO BE PUBLISHED LATER, FULL WORKING SIZE. 
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of blue and white, in contrast to its yellow walls. The 
effect of so much brilliant color on walls, ceilings and 
in the windows is to give the rooms a warm and at- 
tractive appearance, while the great windows, free from 
sash bars, fill the rooms with light. The effect of look- 
ing out on the landscape is precisely like that of look- 
ing at a picture through a massive picture frame. 

There are four open fireplaces, two on each floor, 
and all are in metal of artistic design. Two of the fire- 
places are in nickel or dull silver color, one in black 
iron and one in bronze. The hearths are of encaustic 
tiles of the same color as the walls in each room, and 
are fitted with brass or wrought-iron fenders, accord- 
ing to the color of the fireplaces. The house is warmed 
by a hot-air furnace, r and the kitchen is fitted with a com- 
plete gas range and gas water heater. The bath-room 
is also supplied with a gas water heater, there being 
no range, water back, or hot-water boiler. In practice 
the exclusive use of gas for cooking and for heating 
water is cheaper to begin with, and the cost afterward 
is about the same as that of coal, while there is a very 
great saving in labor by getting rid of dust and ashes 
and the handling of coal. No gas is used for lights, 
except in the hall, bath-room and kitchen, lamps being 
useoV until electricity can be supplied. 

The house costs when finished — three coats of paint 
being given — about $2000. This does not include 
water works, gas apparatus or furnace. The cost of 
the stained glass is about $70 more, and the furniture, 
rugs, etc., are extra. No upholstered furniture is used, 
all the furniture being of wood, either in the natural 
color or painted. The parlor set is of the plainest de- 
scription, and is of wood painted in old ivory white 
trimmed with dull gold red, with dark gold plush 
cushions. All the curtains are in " shadow silks." 



centre of the rosettes. Another fancy is to use a cluster 
of small lights with globes or bells of various-colored 



Mr. Edmund Russell, who, assisted by his accom- 
plished wife, is now delivering a very instructive course 
of lectures on Art Criticism and Expression, according to 
Delsarte, at Hardman Hall, in this city, finds that, in the 
application of the principles of art to daily life, no 
country of Europe has reached a higher plane of progress 
than our own. "In England," he says, "wonderful 
treasure-houses may be seen. The Leyland mansion, 
with its peacock dining-room by Whistler, and its mar- 
vellous collection of Rossettis. and Burne-Jones', 
guarded in the great rooms with the golden gates ; the 
Narcissus hall of Sir Frederick Leighton ; the Eastern 
treasures of Holman Hunt, and the Rossetti-hung din- 
ing-room of William Morris are all beautiful in the ex- 
treme, after miles of red satin, gilt-corniced palaces, or 
the dulness of the ordinary English home. But in the 
United States the evidence of the growth of art is seen 
on every hand. It is not in a Vanderbilt palace only 
that we find it ; it may be in the ceiling of the lager 
beer saloon, the glass door of an apartment house, 
or the plastered wall of a banking office. Everywhere 
beauty is spread- 
ing, and a very 

high order of beau- _ „ 

ty — a tender per- 
ception of the har- 
mony of line and 
relation of color. It 
is all a great influ- 
ence, and will tell ; 
the American youth Vf^ 
is growing artistic." 



* New devices for 
making a decora- 
tive use of the elec- 
tric light in interiors 
are constantly turn- 
ing up. One of the 
most recent is to set 
the lights as an ele- 
ment in the decora- 
tion of a frieze or 
cornice. For in- 
stance, a cornice, 
modelled in plaster 
of Paris, will be 
composed of shells 
and foliage, and in 
each shell a light 

will be placed like a pearl. Or the frieze may have Ro- 
man scroll-work in plaster with the lights forming the 
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ARTISTIC BOOK-BINDING. 



MURAL DECORATION. " THE CHURCH MILITANT. 
BY F. S. LAMB. 

(shown at the architectural league exhibition, see page 64.) 

glass for a centre piece on the table. This last offers a 
chance to the bronze worker to devise suitable supports. 
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CARTOON FOR STAINED-GLASS WINDOW FOR CHRIST CHURCH, SPRINGFIELD, ILL. BY ELLA CONDEE LAMB. 

(shown at the architectural league exhibition, see page 64,) 



It can also be varied in many ways as a piece of tem- 
porary decoration with real or artificial flowers. 



I. 

REAVING out of the question all technical 
details, we may consider the conditions 
of a good binding to be the following : (1) 
regularity in the folding of the printed 
sheets, solidity in sewing and backing, 
elasticity of the hinges, so that the volume will open 
easily and remain open ; (2) appropriate and well-exe- 
cuted exterior ornamentation. The very nature of the 
envelope of a book indicates the kind of ornamentation 
which it admits. The principles of decorative art find 
their application in binding, and here and elsewhere 
elegance is incompatible with overloading, and richness 
itself needs a certain measure and certain points of re- 
pose. The book-cover evidently must not be ornamented 
all over. The second principle laid down by Charles 
Blanc for the decoration of book-covers is this : the 
decoration of a book ought to be in harmony with the 
nature of the work, with the importance of the author 
and with the character of his thoughts. Further- 
more, whether the ornamentation be executed by 
hand or by a machine ; whether it be blind-tooling, 
gilding, stamping, painting or mosaic ; whether it be 
an aristocratic binding or a democratic cover in cloth- 
boards, the design ought always to be simple and flat 
without shading. Subjects and figures treated in a 
picturesque manner are out of place, and, whenever 
employed, they should be treated flatly after the man- 
ner of the friezes and borders of the Greek and Roman 
. ceramists. Arms and heraldic escutcheons should 
likewise be treated flatly and so as not to give the 
idea of projections. The same observation, too, applies 
to mosaics in color. The decoration of the flat sur- 
face of a book-cover should, generally speaking, be 
purely ornamental, and always without perspective. 
These principles were instinctively observed by the 
Italian artists of the sixteenth century. These binders 
introduced gilding, color and mosaic, which, however, 
did not become general until the seventeenth century. 
Their effects of color were obtained by a sort of en- 
amelling on the leather by means of a liquid paste or 
varnish, the effect and brilliancy of which must have 
been marvellous. Even now, after a lapse of three 
hundred and fifty years, many of these colored Renais- 
sance bindings are singularly fresh. By means of this 
coloring matter and sometimes by means of mosaic or 
inlaying, the complicated geometric designs of the 
Byzantine ceramists were reproduced by the Italian 
artists in the bindings called " a entrelacs," that is to 
say, interlacements. The Aldi were the first to em- 
ploy all these innovations in binding, and the first 

mosaic binding 
known, a binding 
made of inlaid 
leather, is a Mar- 
tial, now in the Bib- 
liotheque Nationale 
at Paris, printed by 
the Aldi at Venice 
in 1 501, and bound 
for the famous col- 
lector Jean Grolier. 
This Jean Grolier 
(1479-1565), the 
great book-lover 
and Treasurer of 
France, began to 
make his collection 
in the reign of Fran- 
cis I. Through a 
long residence in 
Italy, and commu- 
nication with the 
most illustrious men 
of his time, Grolier 
acquired a very solid 
education and a 
taste so pure that 
almost all the vol- 
umes of his library 
that have come 
down to our times are absolutely remarkable and have 
remained among the most precious models of modern 





